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The  utilization  of  corn  for  starch,  sugar,  sirup,  alcohol,  and  alcoholic 
beverages  has  nearly  doubled  in  recent  years  as  the  demand  for  these  products  has 
increased,  but  smaller  quantities  of  corn  have  been  exported  and  used  for  farm  house- 
hold purposes.  The  prospective  smaller  supplies  of  commercial  corn  and  the  shift 
from  corn  to  granular  flour  in  making  alcohol  may  cause  some  reduction  i n  the  quant ity 
of  corn  used  industr ial ly  th is  crop  year  and  next. 
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IrlDle  1.-  Market  prices  cf  feeds  r:nd  livestock-feed  price  ratios. 
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I'o.  3  '-ello'-r,  Kansas  City 
Qg.ts  r"o.  3  '^'"^^-ite,  Chicago  ....... 

1:0.  3  '^'liite,  Minneapolis  ... 

Barley,  2Io.  3»  ^Minneapolis  
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lv;e  I'o.  2,  Minneapolis  

Ly^^roduct  Peeds 
Standard  "bran,  Minneapolis  

Chicago   
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Standard  Middlings,  Minneapolis  . 

Chicago   

Buffalo   

Cottonseed  meal,  ^1  pet.  protein,  Menphi 
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Indexes  of  Peed  Prices  V 
?eed  grains.  United  States,  I9IO-IU  =  100  ... 
Oilseed  meal,  terminal  markets,  1935~3S  ~ 
Livestock  hyproduct  feeds  and  fish  meal, 

terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100   

.  Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds, 

terminal  markets,  1335-39  =  100  Q/   
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Cents    Cents    Centc  Cents 
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71. 7 
o3.S 

37.1 
54.0 

90. U  I1U.9 
5s. 1    69 '3 

13.10  3S.S0 
21,2'5  39.10 
22. Ub  U0.9O 
20.i^0  36.95 
21.25  39.10 
22. UO  U0.9O 
25.10  3U.3O 
2/27.10  36.00 

31,00  ill.  05 
23.30  ^6.20 

20.70  "^2.00 

13. SO  26.25 


101«0 

97*9 
6ii.U 

55-7 

133.9 

82o9 


37.75 
•^9-^0 

^1.75 
57-75 
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I..75 
^S.75 
5I+.  TC 

51.  oO 

33.00 

U2.CC 


103.1 

97.3 

67.3 
61.5 

1  sSo  4 

50.  9 

37.75 

39.90 
Iil.75 

37.75 
39.90 

51.  Uo 

R2.00 


38.00 
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"May  1/ 
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Indexe 5  of  Livestock-?eed  Price  Ratios  10/ 

Hog-com  ratio,  Chicsg:o,  1920-39  =  100   

3eef-com  ra.tic,  Chicago,  I92C-39  =  100  

Buterfet-f eed  ratio.  United  States, 

1920-39  =  100   

Sgg-fcod  ratio,  United  States,  I93I-UO  =  100  . 

1/  Grain  prices,  average  for  week  ended  M.uy  I5,  Dj-product  feed  prices  as  of  May  11. 
2/  37-p-rcont  protein.  2/  -^"-^Lk.  V  ^or  method  ^-nd  data  for  errlicr  months  rnd  year: 
SCO  issues  of  "The  S'eed  "situation"  for  Doccir-lDer  19^1  and  April  19^2.  J./  Preliminary. 
6/  Partly  estimated.  7/  May  11.  S_/  Includes  some  prices  for  hulk  sales.  3j  Hevige: 
to  exclude  copra  mesl,  10/  Arcragc  for  corresponding  month  in  D?se  period  =  100. 
Index  numhers  ahove  100  indicate  that  ratios  are  favorable  to  livestock  producers. 
See  tahle  1,  "The  Jeed  Situation,"  Je"bn.iary  IS^'l,     11  /  V?eck  ended  May  I5. 


TES    I  Z  Z  D    SITuATIOK  ' 

xhe  1943  growing  season  so  far  has  "been  less  .f avoraDle  for  feed 
crops  than  the  earl.7  part  of  season.     The  condition  of  pastures 

aad  hay  on  I-Iay  1  v;as  a  little  "better  than  the  average  for  the  past  10  years 
"but  not  as  good  as  a  year  earlier.    Wet,  cold  weather  over  nuch  of  the  Corn 
Belt  and  floods  in  the  lassissippi  and  Ohio  Valleys  have  delayed  the  planting 
and  eaxly  grovrth  of  the  corn  crop.    Although  much  will  depend  on  growing 
conditions  d"'Jj:ing  the  remainder  of  the  season,   the  -unusually  high  yields 
attained  last  year  are  not  likely  to  "be  repeated  in  19^3* 

u^ith  average  yields  this  year  on  intended  acreages,  the  19^3~^^  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains,  including  wheat  end  rye  fed,  proDahly  v;ill  "be  a"bout  10 
percent  sme.ller  than  the  19^2-^3  supply.    Demand  for  feed  grains  vidll  "be 
somewhat  stronger.    Livestock  numbers  sxe  increasing  and  returns  to  live- 
stock producers  are  favoracle.     The  following  changes  in  the  feed  situation 
for  19^3-4^'-  compajred  v;ith  19^^2-^+3  are  in  prospect: 

(1)  Increased  use  v:ill  "be  nade  of  supplenentary  forages  and 
vrinter  pasti^xes. 

(2)  Livestock,  espcciall;''  hogs,  v/ill  iDe  fed  to  lighter  v;eights. 

(3)  i'armers  in  the  Corn  Belt  v.dll  have  less  corn  for  shipment 
to  deficit  areas  after  loceJ.  feed  requirements  are  net. 

(U)  The  carr;'-over  of  feed  grains  at  the  close  of  the  19^3~^ 

marketing  year  vj-ill  "be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  movement  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  into  commercial  doannels 
has  "been  average  or  alcove  'during  the  past  few  weeks  "but  scarcely  adequate 


to  meet  the  strong  demand  for  feed  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  In 


addition  to  large  marketings  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains,  ahout  99  million 
"bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  feed  ty  the  Commor'.ity  Credit  Corporation 
during  the  firct  h  months  of  19^3*     '^''^^  production  of  oilmeal  was  3^  per- 
cent larger  during  January-March  this  year  than  last,  and  disappearance  v;as 
up  "by  ehout  the  same  anior^t* 

—  Ma^r  26,  19^3 

EHVILV;  of  HTCENT  IIEVELOP^■iElTTS 

BACSG-RQTjTDt-  Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  "byproduct  feeds  have 
increased  each  year  since  The  19^2-^3  supply  of  these 

feeds  vras  the  largest  on  records    Sut  livestock  production 
also  has  "been  at  a  record  level  during  the  past  year  and  there 
has  heen  an  unprecedented  disappearance  of  all  kinds  of  feed* 
Practically  all  the  corn  ovmed  'oy  -the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  "been  sold,  in  addition  to  about  200  million 
"bushels  of  v/heat,  since  early  in  19^2»    Prices  of  feeds  ha-ve 
increased  since  the  v/ar  "began,  "but  during  the  past  year  large 
supplies  and  price  regolacions  have  kept  feed  prices  low  in 
relation  to  the  price  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Crop  Prospects  and  Pasture  Conditions 

The  growing  season  so  far  this  year  has  "been  less  favora"ble  than  in 
19^2  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.    Temperatures  have  "been  "belov; 
normal  in  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  first  half  of  May,    This,  together  with 
excessive  rain  in  many  sections,  has  delayed  the  planting  and  grov/th  of  feed 
crop So 

Corn  planting  in  much  of  the  Midvrest  and  Northwest  has  "been  delayed 
"by  excessive  rain  pnd  cold  weather.     In  the  South  Atlantic  area  corn  has 
made  a  good  start,  "but  in  the  southern  u-reat  Plains  excessive  rains  have 
prevented  eajrly  cultivation. 

Pasture  conditions  on  May  1  were  not  so  good  as  a  year  ago  in  all 
regions  of  the  counti-y  except  the  South  Atlantic  area.    The  average  con- 
dition of  pastures  for  the  country  as  a  vmole  on  Ma,y  1  was       percent  of 
normal  compared  with  23  percent  last  year  and  a  1932-^1  average  of  7^ 
percent.     The  average  condition  of  the  tame  hay  crop  was  31  percent  of  normal 
on  May  1  and  83  percent  of  normal  a  year  earlier,     Tota,l  stocks  of  hay  on 
farms  May  1  amounted  to  13,393,000  tons,  a"bout  2  million  tons  greater  than 
stocks  on  hand  May  1  last  year* 
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Marketings  of  |]eed  GTains  laadequate 
to  Meet  the  Strong  Deaaaid 

Rail  receipts  of  all  feed  grains  at  principal  markets  so  far  during 
I9U3  have  teen  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  early  part  of  19^2  and  rjuch 
larger  than  average,    Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  very  strong  demand  for 
corn  and  other  feeds  in  recent  veeks  and  shortages  of  corn  have  developed 
in  most  of  the  primary  markets,  as  che  rail  movement  of  feed  grain  has  not 
heen  adequate  to  meet  the  heavy  requirements  of  feed  man-'of acturers,  grain 
processorsj  and  livestock  feeders.    In  addition  to  the  heavy  movement  of 
these  grains;.  99  million  "bushels  of  '■meat  vrere  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Co2rporation  for  livestock  feeding  in  the  first  U  months  of  13^3" 


Table  2.-  Hail  receipts  of  feed  grains  at  primary  markets  and  sales 
of  v;heat  for  feed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
weekly,  average  1933-^2,  and  19^3 


Week 
ended 

:       Corn  1/ 

Oats  1/ 

:      Barley  2/ 

!  Sale  s  ! 
,of  feed  . 
!v/heat  2f 

Total 

=             _  • 

Average;        ,  ; 

'Average;  ^ 
1933-U2:     ^9^^  . 

e 

:    19U3  - 

' Average: 
I933-U2:  19^43 

:  1.000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000       1,000  1,000 
'bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels  bushels      tons  tons 

Jan. 

Si 

3,S26 

7,373 

923 

1,561 

.1,205 

1,335 

^,913 

150.3 

'429.0 

15: 

5,097 

3,859 
3.695 

1,2^ 

l,i;^q 

2,0i;8 

2,150 

5,619 

211.3 

U91.6 

22; 

^,790 

1.524 

-s  jy- 

2,007 

1,901 

7,009 

208.  3 

521e6 

29: 

'4,  ISS 

3,370 

1,353 

1,60s 

1,SU1| 

1,533 

6.937 

IS3.2 

503,0 

Peb. 

5- 

5,020 

3,312 

1,226 

2,000 

1,570 

1.85U 

li|,i|S2 

209  ol 

7^^3.7 

12; 

3,338 

10,160 

1,169 

1,393 

1,619 

1,593 

6,322 

180. U 

557.7 

19; 

i+,ii;i 

7,337 

1,079 

2,202 

i,ui^6 

1,312 

13,371 

179.1 

707.1 

26: 

U.llS 

3,336 

1,059 

1.791 

1,235 

2,097 

2,118 

17^.3 

19^e7 

U03.9 

I^ar. 

5; 

^,77S 

10,5i^'4 

1,131 

2,04'4 

1,313 

1,399 

2,65-'2 

U52.8 

12: 

3,351 

9,Ul2 

1,206 

•  1,S6U 

l,^^3 

2,031 

921 

175.3 

370,9 

19: 

3,59^ 

3,35^ 

1,091 

1,751 

1,392 

1,353 

5 

162,7 

306,7 

2S: 

3, 838 

6,23U 
U,64i 

1,013 

1,353 

1,172 

2,033 
2,036 

1*611.  U 

254.3 

Apr. 

2: 

5,172 

1,225 

2,095 

1,161 

3,672 

203,5 

323.7 

9: 

lo5 

^,37^ 

5,24li 

1,021 

1,355 

1,132 

2,016 

10,001 

178J4 

52^.9 

i|,021 

^,607 

96i+ 

1,9^1 

1,0^3 

1,9^45 

3,^28 

16U.2 

3090  5 

26: 

^,397 

U,5?5 
9,^25 

1,099 

1,801 

1,113 

1,822 

7,617 

195-^ 

U27,S 

30: 

5,090 

1,169 

2,065 

i,3lU 

3.930 

20U.0 

5/612.3 

May 

7: 

5,657 

3,513 

1,102 

2,975 

1,^00 

io,3iii 

22O08 

■^/6^3.^ 

lU: 

5,355 

5,665 

1,078 

2,527 

1:371 

l6,U22 

211,3 

S/739.7 

1/  Chicago,  Mili-raulcee,  i-Iirjieapolis,  Luluth,  St,  Louis,  Krnsas  City,  Omaha, 

Indianapolis,  Peoria,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  V/ichita.. 

2/  i-'inneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 

3/  Estimated  sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

4/  Adjusted  to  include  sales  of  feed  wheat  in  19^42. 

2/  Partly  estimated. 


Industrinl  litilizo.tion  of  corn  v;as  much  a"bove  average  in  the  first  U 
months  of  19^r3j  'b'^t  increases  in  the  use  of  corn  for  these  purposes  v;ere 
not  as  great  as  the  iucrerse  in  q'oanbity  ox  corn  moving  to  market  "by  rail. 
In  consequence,  a  greater  than  average  qua^titv  of  corn  from  the  rail 
receipts  has  "been  left  for  feed  since  January  !•     This  situation  has  changed 
since  the  middle  of  Moj',  hovrever,  since  receipts  of  corn  at  primary  markets 
have  fallen  "below  averagCh    Average  receipts  of  corn  "by  rail  at  priraajy 
markets  for  the  period  I93&-U2  vrere  only  ahout  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
food  and  industrial  uses* 


Tahle  3»-  Corn  -"ec^ipts  "by  rail  at  primary  iiia,rkets  and  quantities  used 
for  food,  industrial  purposes,  and  exports,  monthly  January- April, 
average'' 1938-^2,  19^+2  and  I9U3 


Month 


J  an-. 
Teh, 
Mar. 

Total 


•  •  •  e  a 


Average  ^93^^  _ 
Receipts  :  ITood, 

at  12  : industiy, 
rrimary    :  and 


1942 


r:eceir)ts 

at  12 
primary 

markets  ;  exports  1/;  markets 

1,000        '  1,006  1,000 
bushels       "bushels  "bushels 


iTood, 


!  Receipts 
J  industry,  :    at  12 
:     and         :  primary 
;ex-oorts  l/ :  markets 
1,000 


I9H3   


?ood, 
industry, 

and 
exports  1/ 


1,000 
"bushels 


21,232 

17,313 
13,332 

20,  ^-^)-'- 


77,2 


^■^71 


20,053 

18,613 
17,Ug5| 

75.055 


29.733 
30,133 

2^533 
30,566 
115,070 


19.509 
13,09^ 
20,137 

21,329 
79.069" 


bushels 

3f^,3Ul 
37,032 
30,373 

 26,358 

I3O5IO9 


1,000 
"bushels 

22,726 
20,515 
21,106 
18,688 


33.035 


!_/  Used  in  the  production  of  corn  starch,  sugar,  sirup,  meal,  flour,  hominy, 
and  grits,  alcohol  and  "beverages,  and  "breakfast  foods,  plus  total  exports. 

Mixed  jFeed  Prices  Adjusted  "by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  .^'U.lov;  for  Differences  in 
Regional  Corn  Ceilings 

The  War  Pood  Administration  announced  that,  effective  May  17»  feed 
manufacturers  who  shipped  mixed  feed  containing  corn  from  the  surplus  corn 
producing  area  to  Eastern  and  Southeastern  States  i^'ill  "be  eligi"ble  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price  8dj\?-straent  on  the  corn  going  into  these 
feeds.     This  adjustment  allows  for  differences  in  the  price  ceilings  on  corn 
between  regions.    Currently  the  adjustment  "between  the  ceiling  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  the  Eastern  ajad  Southeastern  States  is  5  cents  per  "bushel.  Hereto- 
fore only  shippers  of  whole  grain  have  "boen  eligible  for  this  price  adjust- 
ment.   Price  adjxi-stments  have  been  made  on  approxim.ately  I5  million  bushels 
of  corn  shipped  into  the  Hastern  area  as  whole  grain  since  this  regulation 
became  effective  A^^ril  lU, 


Ceiling  on  Mixed  ?eeds  Revised 


Ceilings  on  mixed  feeds  vrere  revised  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  effective  May  8.     The  revised  ceilings  provide  for  a  schedule 
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of  mark-ups  ty  retailers  ranging  from  $5,^0  to  $10.00  per  ton  instead  of  a 
fixed  mark-up  of  $7*5^  P^r  ton.    The  new  regulation  provides  for  a  retailer's 
mark-up  of  $5»50  P®^         on  mi.-xed  dairy  feeds,  $7«00  per  ton  on  hog  feeds  and 
laying  mash,  and  $10»00  per  ton  on  chick  feeds.     Since  sales  of  mi::ed  dairy 
feed  are  much  greater  than  sales  of  chick  feed,  the  nev/  regulation  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  average  margin  for  all  m.ixed  feeds  sold  to  livestock 
feeders.  ■> 

Production  of  Oilmeal       Percent  Greater 
During  J anuary-March  Than  a 
Year  Earlier 

The  com"bincd  production  of  four  principal  oilcakes  and  meal  vras  3^ 
percent  larger  during  the  first  quarter  of  19^-^3  than  in  this  period  of  19^2. 
Because  of  the  shipment  of  considerahle  quan.titios  of  soyhcan  meal  to  the 
South  for  crashing,  soytcan  meal  production  v/as  up  85  percent  from  a  year 
earlier  and  v;as  ahout  5I  percent  greater  than  during  Octoher-rocemher  19^2. 
Disappearance  of  these  feeds  vas  up  ahcut  as  much  as  production  an.d  was  hy 
far  the  largest  on  records    Disappearance  of  other  vegetable  proteins, 
including  gluten  feed,  hrev/ers'  and  distillers'  dried  grains,  and  copra  cake 
and  meal,  was  up  ahout  8  percent  from  a  year  earliere    Disappearance  of  v;heat 
millfeeds  v;as  ahout  I5  percent  larger,  reflecting  increased  production  from 
the  larger  milling  of  flour  for  domestic  and  lend-lease  requirements,  and 
increased  production  of  granular  flour  for  alcohclj 

Table  ^o-  Byproduct  feeds:    Production  and  disappearance, 
Cctohe:>-March,  I9I+I-U2  and  19^:2-^3 


Oilcake  and  meal 


Soyhean  ... 
Cottonseed 
Linseed  . . . 
Peanut  „ . . . 
Total- 


^our  oilcakes  and  meals 
Other  vegetable 

proteins  l/   

VHieat  millfeeds  »  


Production 
Oct. -De Co 


iq^ri 


l.CCO 
tons 

771-^3 
2^2-7 


1,000 

tons  Percent 


599.1 
939.2 
21s.  6 

 25>U 

T7490.O  1,732.3 


1300U 

121.3 

93-9 
96.2 

iigir 


J  an.— Kar. 


:1942  as  : 

19^2         1  19H2 
:centage  : 


I9U3 


:of  19^1  : 


;19^K3  as 
a  per- 
;centage 
•of  19'42 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 

^39.9 
52U.5 

239»0 
9^5 

1,262.9  i,6s'9,b 


sol;,  5 

557.7 
190.3 

36r  6 


Percent 


13^^  6 
106.3 
79.8 

1"^^,S 


Disau-Dearance  for  livestock  feed 


1,259.1   1,793*9      i^-2o5   1,301.1    1,706,1  131.-1 

367.3  391.0  106,5  37U.U  1:05,1  IOS.,2 
1,22^.7    1,312.0       107.1    1,130.9    l,Ul7.7  120,1 


!_/  Gluten  feed  and  meal,  brewers'  dried  grains,  distillers'  dried  grains,  and 
copra  cake  and  mea,l. 
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"Prxi^vieots  for  Teed  Sup"olies  an.d 
I%e  Gvn'i-€!.ne.n'is  fc;-"^  19^3^^^ 

Crop  prospects  30  far  diirin,^  f,l:e  19^3  season'  have  loeen  less  favoralde 
than  in  the  early  part  of  the  19'r2  searjon-.     Although  weather  during  the  next 
fev;  months  nay  chan.:^e  the  cutlooh  greatlj?-.,  production  of  feed  grains  is  not 
ezpected  bo  he  so  large  this  jear  as  last*, 

V/ith  average  yia'.ds  on  I3U3  intended  acrcafcs.  the  s'o.pply  of  feed 
grains,  including  wLieat  ?:nd  rye  to  he  fed  in  19^!-3~^''+»  prohahly  i/iil  ho  aoout 
10  percent  smaller  than  the  15'+2-'U3  supply'',  as  s^io^vn  in  tahle  5"    '^^^  numher 
of  gra,in-consuining  livestock  on  faros  is  eDcpocted  to  increase  d".rring  19^3i« 
and  there  vrill  he  a  stror^.g  dcaand  for  feed  grDins  during  15^-3-'^''-'-«  because 
of  this  situation,  the  follov/ing  changes  are  in  prorpoct  for  15H3*-^V-:  (l) 
Livestock  prodii.cers  vill  incroat^e  the  use  of  suppleni.entary  roughages  and 
winter  pasxr.res»     (2)  Livostock,  especially  hogs,  will  he  marketed  at  lighter 
weights.     (3)  A  snallcr  quantity  of  com  and  other  feed  grains  vrill  he 
shipped  out  of  the  Corn  3Glt  to  deficit  feeding  areas*  Eesorvc  stocks 

of  food  grains  at  the  close  of  the  15^+3- ^^'''''  season  will  he  reduced  to  a 
Tninimum  level o 

Livestock  production  has  expanded  considcrahly  during  the  past  2  years. 
A  further  exppjision  in  19i+3~UU  depends  largely  on  the  level  of  the  feed  supply. 
With  hogs  and  poultry  DULJOcrs  incrcasingj  more  feed  may  ho  needed  di^ring  the 
coming  marketing  year  for  those  classes  of  livestock,  hut  this  may  nean  that 
other  classes  will  have  less  feede    The  disappearanc3  of  all  feed  grains  for 
I9U3-H-!-,  in  arjy  event,  is  expected  to  oe  ahout  as  lai-ge  as  supplies  v/ill 
permit  and  still  leave  a  minimujn  carry-o^Jer  in  the  fall  of  19^^.    Vfith  an 
a"^erage  growing  season  this  year,  ic  wou.ld  he  possihle  to  feed  nearly  as  much 
grain  to  livestock  as  in  19^2—^3  ty  rsdiicirg  carry-over  to  a  minimum  at  the 
close  of  19^43--'-i-h^     If  yields  are  helov/  average,  feeding  would  have  to  he 
rediiced  and  a  reduced  production  of  livestock  products  would  he  inevitahle. 

The  supply  of  hyproduct  feeds  for  19^43-^i--t  also  depends  somewhat  on 
the  19^43  growing  seasoue    Present  indica.tions  are  that  these  will  he  a 
little  larger  than  in  19^'2~U3o     If  the  present  program  for  granular  flour 
for  alcohol  is  carried  out,  the  production  of  xirheat  millfoeds  vrill  he  ahout 
a  million  tons  larger  in  191+3-^^  than  in  19^2-^-3.    1/ith  an  average  grovring 
season,  a  Irjrgcr  production  of  oilcake  and  meal  is  in  prospect,  hut  this  may 
he  more  than  offset  hy  increased  use  of  soyhean  mea.1  for  foodo    The  total 
supplies  of  3,u.imal  protein  feeds  and  miscellaneous  protein  feeds  mny  he 
ahout  the  same  next  year  as  this. 
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Table  5.-^  Feed:    Estinated  supply  and  disposition,  19^2-43  ar.d  I9U3-UU 


Year  and  item 


aix  grams 

1342-43  1  / 

Corn  »  e . . . 

Oats  c ...  c .... . 

Barley  

G-rain  sorghums 
Wheat  (fed)  ... 
Rye  (fed)  ..... 


e  •  •  o  o  •  0 


IQU3-.UU  2/ 
Corn  

OS/t  S     •  •  e 

Barley  « o . .  o . . » . 
Grain  sorghums  . 
VJheat  (for  feed) 
Rye  (for  feed)  , 


Feed  grains  and 
"byproduct  feed 
iqlig^U3  1/ 

Six  grains  ^  c 

Byproduct  feed  4/  000 

1943^44  1/ 

Six  grains  « . »  

Byproduct  feed  4/  0.0 
Total  ......... c 


i?££2Z  


Carry- in J , 

auction 


Fro- 


Million 
iDUshels 


Million 
hushsls 


Supply 

"Million" 
"bi-fhels 


;  Liv3- 
:  stock  ! 

:  feed  I 

Million 
"bushels 


Dispo sition 


Other 
uses 


; Carry- out 


Million 
"bushels 


Million 
"bushels 


492 

3,175 

3.667 

2,932 

2S5 

450 

194 

1,363 

2/1.533 

1.233 

135 

225 

81 

426 

2j  5?7 

303 

119 

100 

107 

107 
304 
'24 

io7 

304 

24 

4150 

2,850 

3,300 

2,850 

275 

175 

225 

1.180 

2/1,445 

1.160 

135 

150 

100 

337 

2/  477 

312 

115 

50 

105 

105 

105 

250 

250 

55 

55 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mili:.on 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tens 

tons 

18.8 

124«0 

153.6 

122.0 

13.0 

18,6 

16.5 

16a 

I7O0I 

138,1 

18.6 

110o2 

I39o0 

117. 8 

12,6 

S06 

17.7 

16,7 

156.7 

13^75 

1/  Freliminaryo 
2/  Includes  rough  allowance  for  import So 

3_/  Tentative  estiuatese    Production  in  1343  hased  on  farmers'   intentions  to 
plent  as  reported  March  1  vdth  average  yields  for  recent  yearso     (See  report 
on  "Prospective  Plantings"  for  1343s  issued  March  I3  for  -uentatlve  forecasts 
of  production  for  corn,  oats,  barleyo  and  grain  sorghumso) 
4/  Oilcolce  and  mcrl,  tankage,  meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  milk  products,  dry 
v/cight  equivalent  of  skim  milk  and  whey  fed  on  fai'ms,  gluten  food  and  mcalj 
distillers'  r.nd  "brcvrers'  dried  grains,  rice  millfoeds,  and  "beet  and  molasses 
pulp. 
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?eed  Prospects  and  Growing  Con.dit.ions,  "by  Regions 

Crop  prospects  in  raid-May  vai'ied  consideralDly  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  countxj'.»     In  most  of  the  Corn  !Belt  reg:onj  rai.nfall  has  "been  imch 
a'bove  average  vrhilQ  temperature 3  have  "been  "below  average  during  the  past  few 
weelcsj  and  field  vrork  has  t'een  delayed-,    il though  favorahle  v/eather  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  season  could  result  in  better- than-average  crops  in  the  Corn 
Belt  again  this  year,  so  far  the  season  has  Desn  r.uch  less  fsvoraole  than  a 
year  ago©    Ploods  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys  have  caused  some  crop 
damage  and  delayed  corn  planting  in  much  of  the  low  land  of  the  centra.l  Corn 
Belt,    The  condition  of  p.r.stu.re  and  hay  crops  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  May  1  was 
less  favorable  than  a  year  ago,  but  better  than  the  average  for  the  past 
10  years*  .  ■ 

In  the  Fortheastyrn  States  cool,  wet  weather  also  has  delayed  farm 
work  and  retarded  the  growth  of  early  seeded  crops»    Pasture  conditions  in 
this  area  on  Mey  1  \irere'  not  so  good  as  a  year  ago,  an.d  the  season  has  not 
been  so  good  for  the  early  grov/th  of  small  grains  and  other  feed  crops«  In 
contrast,  in  the  South  Atlcuitic  area  and  in  some  of  the  C-ulf  States  v;cather 
so  far  this  season  has  been  nearly  ideal  for  the  growth  of  feed  crops,  and 
pasture  conditions  are  somewhat  better  than  a  year  agOu    Over  much  of  the 
V/est,  the  v/eather  so  far  this  season  has  been  generally  unfavorable,  with  low 
temperatures  retarding  the  growth  of  spring-planted  crops  and  v/ith  frost  doing 
considerable  damage,  especially  in  the  G-rcat  Basins 

During  the  first  part  of  19^+3 9  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  feed 
grains  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  the  Southern  States.    Leuand  for  feed 
grains  in  these  areas  probpbly  will  increase  during  the  coming  yena*,  but  Corn 
Belt  farmers  proba,b!!y  will  have  less  feed  to  sell  in  deficit  feed  areasc 
Hence  a  tight  supply  situation  is  in  prospect  for  the  deficit  feed  areas  of 
the  country. 

UTIlTZ5.2IC1:  0?  C031T  rC2  POOD  MD  UTDVJSTRlJiL  PURPOSZS 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  v;ar,  the  increased  demand  for  corn  for 
feeding  livestock  has  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  ei/ipansion  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  com  for  food  and  industrial  puiposes.    Do-ring  the  Ip^-rl-^+S  marketing 
yeajr  beginning  October  1-  the  quantity  of  com  going- into  starch,  sugar,  and 
sirup  was  about  ^1-0  percent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  period 
1937-^1  and  was  by  far  the  largest  on  records    The  large  output  of  these 
products  has  been  attained  by  operating  most  of  the  wet-process  plants  at 
ca,pacity«,    Demajid  for  corn  sugar  and  sirup  has  increased  greatly  as  the  war 
has  curtailed  imports  of  cane  sugar*    The  recuirements  of  corn  starch  for 
industrial  user:  also  has  increased.    The  demand  for  these  products  is  expected 
to  continue  strong  throu.ghout  19^-^2-^3  and  19^3-^''"^»  industry  probably 

v;ill  continue  to  operate  near  capacityo 

The  qurntity  of  corn  used  in  making  alcohol  has  also  increased  greatly 
since  1939=    Eeduced  imports  of  molasses  have  made  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  volume  of  corn  used  for  making  industrial  alcohol.     In  19^1-^2  the  quantitj-r 

corn  used  in  making  alcohol  and  r.lcoholic  beverages,  including  malt  liquors 
exceeded  60  million  bushels »    This  vras  "Jo  percent  grea.ter  than  the  average 
for  1937-^1.    The  q-oajititv  of  corn  used  for  these  purposes  is  expected  to  be 
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10  to  15  percent  smaller  in  19^-^2-^3  than  in  19U1-H2,  as  the  alcohol  industry- 
is  shifting  fron  the  use  of  com  to  granular  flcui-^     The  quarxtity  of  corn 
used  in  making  alcohol  next  year  v;ill  depend  partly  on  supplies  of  corn  in 
relation  to  the  supplies  of  i-rhcat  tha":  can  he  diverted  to  alcohol*  Unless 
a  large  corn  crop  is  produced,  'ohc  auar.tity  used  for  alcohol  may  he  smaller 
in  19U3-,1|4  than  in  19^2-^3= 

Talkie  6.—  Com;    Utilization  for  food  and  industrial  purposes,  1937-^2 


Utilization 


Corn  meal  and  breakfast  foods  l/ 

Starch,  sugar J  and  sirup  o  o 

Alcohol  and  alcoholic  "beverages 
Farm  household  consuiiption  . . .  o . 

Seed  o»..,..o  ;><.....<,..<>...<. 

Exports  (grain  only)   „ 

Total      =   , 


Avej.age 


I9UI-U2 


r-ii' lion 

Percent;  age 

Million 

Percentage 

■buehels 

of  total 

"bushels 

of  total 

l7cS 

2/  50.0 

17eO 

91.6 

33^7 

"■  127ol 

^3o3 

3^«7 

12,7 

6I0O 

20.  S 

30.7 

11,3 

So3 

I6c2 

6«o 

i6o3 

5»6 

lSo5 

3/  i^^6 

272o0 

100  oO 

2930 

100,0 

.d  £;rits 

for  food» 

^        f    -  -    «  -  -     Zf  9 

2/  Ss'cimated, 

2/  Exports  in  I9U0-UI;  exports  in  19Ul-i+2  confidential. 

The  total  quantity  of  corn  used  in  maicing  corn  meal  and  hreakfast  foods 
pro'ba"bly  has  increased  somewhat  in  recent  years.     The  estimated  annual  output 
of  these  products  is  "based  on  census  data,  "but  these  data  have  not  "been 
compiled  currently a 


The  quantity  of  corn  consumed  on  the  farm  for  food  has  declined  in 
recent  years,  reflecting  the  higher  cash  income  of  farmers  and'  the  incj^eased 
purchases  of  m.anuf actujred  foodso    Hov/ever,  part  of  the  difference  "betvjeen 
the  1937-^^1  average  and  19"^l-'^2  shovm  in  ta"ble  6  is  the  result  of  a  re-'ision 
in  data  for  I9H1  v;hich  has  not  "been  carried  "back  to  earlier  years*    iTot  much 
change  is  expected  this  year  and  nest  from  the  19^1-^2  level.    The  quantity 
of  corn  used  for  seed  will  "be  a  little  lD;L''ger  this  year  than  last  if  farmers 
carry  cut  their  March  1  intentions^    Taken  altogether,  the  quantity  of  corn 
used  for  these  purposes  plus  corn  exported  is  expected  to  total  a"bout  285 
million  "bushels  in  lSU2-43r  compared  v/ith  293  million  "bushels  in  19^1-'^2o 
In  19't3-UU  the  total  corn  used  for  these  purposes  may  "be  dovm  as  much  as  10 
to  20  million  "bushels  under  19^^2-^35  i-^  tl^'S  "^se  of  granuJ-ar  flour  for  alcohol 
continues  to  increase. 
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Table  7^-  Hajr  s^ipply  and  consumption,  n-uin"bers  of  has''~oor.G-anin,5;  animal  xinitsj 
and  supply  end  disappeai'ance  per  animal  u:iit  in  tha  United  States,  lS19-'!-3 


Year 

:ijining 

May 


:  'Jarr;y 
Produc—  :o7er  xrois* 


tion 


Sii-pply 


;(produc~  ; 


:  previous; 
t     year  ; 


tion  pluri^ 


carry- 
over 


.'peeraDce 


Supply 

per 
aniDal 
unit 


Disat)- 
psarance 
per 

anii?'al 
unit 


:  nay- 
iconsu^.ing 

1  animal 

2  units  cn 
:  farms 


1  1/ 


.  1,000 
t.-^ns 

1,0  jO 
ton" 

1,000 
tc:':'s 

1 ,  >jOO 
tons 

Tons 

Tons_ 

Thousands 

Average 
193 7- Ul 

29 -,962 

ll,gUS 

101, SOS 

82,915 

1.29 

1.-12 

79,072 

195^-0  ; 
19U1 

15^2  : 

5-^,7S7 
9^,23g 

103; 323 

11,097 

12,95^^ 
ll,2o0 

T  7  10.^ 
■^^■>  J  j-'  ' 

105;SbU 
107,152 
116,522 

92,91'-^ 

103,190 

1.31 

1.2s 

1-37 

1,15 
I0I5 
1.21 

80^615' 
83*^59 
25»  3"5 

1/  I'hous&nd  h-^sd  (h.ors2s  -i-  n:uies  +  mill 

c  cows  0-75 

other 

cattle  +  0.1 

2  sheep). 

Table  3.- 

Pr 00 notion 
:ril  igJ-'-l  a 

and  stocks  of  specif 
nd  19'^2,  and  February- 

Led  bjrprodiict  feeds 
•April  1943 

X  J. 

X  oen 

I9U1 

\  13^2  ; 

P-:^b. 

Aprc 

i7oo~ 

tons 

T7000 

tons 

T,oocr 

tons 

1.000 
tons 

1.000 
tors 

Production 

Cottonseed  cal-e  and  meel 
Soybean  caize  and  ni'^al  . .  - 
Liiiseed  cplie  and  zieal  .  -  . 
Peanut  ca-ie  and  meal  .... 
G-luten  feed  end  meal  . . . . 
3rsv/ers'  dried  grains  ... 
Distillers'  dried  grains 
liTheat  millf ceds  


Stocks ,  end  of  month 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Pe^anut  cake  ar.d  meal  . . » = 


1^/  Domestic  grind. 
2/  Frelininaryo 


I33c8 

97^2 

176.3 

146,1+ 

29^.3 

31^-7 

63. 6 

51.2 

12.5 

2.>8 

i=;»i 

12.5 

8.0 

72.3 

g3»l| 

20,1 

87.2 

1/  81.1 

11,1 

l^-ir 

17.>2 

19.3 

18,6 

13.1 

31.7 

28.0 

32.0 

29.1 

37^.3 

3^+0.0 

^26.2 

U81-6 

2/465,0 

256.2+ 

312-0 

58c  8 

3S.9 

37<.'^ 

19.6 

K6 

2o9 

2o3 

2<.7 

